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OUTWARD BOUND 
Their faces turne 

towards the distant 
horizon, these newly © 
ordained priests are . 
about to leave for | 


mission posts. June — 
finds the Maryknoll © 
family — priests, Bro- © 
thers, Sisters, and 4 
students — numbering © 


in excess of 2,000. © 





















LITTLE Lady UNWANTED 


The villain is often 
the desperate husband 


or the mother-in-law 


by James F. Smith 


ARIA MIGHT well have 

been Moses. In South 

China we don’t call our 

river weeds bulrushes, but it was 

among the weeds by the river that 

the little basket was found by one of 
our priests. 

The missioner had hardly lifted 
the basket from the ground when a 
woman appeared from behind the 
bushes. Thus the Moses pattern con- 
tinued. The priest suspected im- 
mediately that she was the little waif’s 
mother. But in keeping with the 
established practice, he merely 
showed solicitude for the child. 

“I wonder,” he said, “if I could 
find a woman in the village who 
would have milk for this baby. I’d 
like to hire her.” 

‘Perhaps you could hire me,” said 
the woman, with timid voice but 
with eyes afire. 

So, once again, the mother of a 
foundling was engaged to care for 











Sister Monica Marie enjoys the story hour, as do her keen little youngsters 


her own child. The priest was not 
at a loss for an explanation: this 
woman had all the natural mother’s 
love, found everywhere in the world, 
but her husband or her mother-in- 
law undoubtedly had forced her to 
rid herself of her offspring, once they 
discovered it was a girl. 

In the greater part of China, the 
abandoning of infants is no more 
prevalent a practice than it is in 
America or Europe. In certain sec- 
tions of South China, however, the 
practice is found in accentuated 
form. Fundamentally, this is the re- 
sult of desperate poverty. Certain 
coastal areas of Kwangtung and 
other regions are heavily over- 
populated. In most of China even 

lia ; girls can work a twelve-hour day in 

There's no big tragedy in these eyes _ the rice fields; but in these sections, 
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(Above) Father Mark Churchill, contributing to local good feeling, drops 
in and puts fat-jowled young ladies ina hilarious mood by singing a song. 





(Below) Rose teaches catechism while Sister Colombiere observes. Years 
ago, Rose was the first waif received by Father McShane at the orphanage. 
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Many a farmer boy near Loting has found a well-trained Catholic wife 
at the mission orphanage. The older girls are very helpful in caring for 
the tiny tots. Now and then, a girl enters the convent to become a Sister. 




















LITTLE LADY UNWANTED 


there is practi- 
cally no profitable 
labor for them. 

To meet this 
special problem in 
the Kongmoon 
Vicariate, Mary- 
knoll operates 
orphanages at Lo- 
ting, Yeungkong, Hoingan, Chikkai, 
and Toishan. Our tiny Moses-Maria 
was brought into the Loting orphan- 
age. There Sister Colombiere entered 
the infant’s arrival in the record, and 
Father Kennelly, the pastor, bap- 
tized it. Maria became one of the 
hundred residents in the Maryknoll 
asylum at Loting, which was founded 
a quarter of a century ago by Father 
McShane. 

During 1947, the Loting asylum 
alone received almost 2,000 infants. 
There were 146 in the single month 
of December; that is, almost five a 
day. Many foundlings die immedi- 


OUR MAILING ADDRESS? 


It's easy to remember. 


Write to: 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
MARYKNOLL P.O., NLY. 


ately, because they 
are so far spent 
when finally they 
reach the Sisters. 
A number of old 
women in the 
neighborhood 
watch the public 
dumps and similar 
spots, and they pick up any creature 
in which the heart still beats. Some 
foundlings arrive after long journeys. 

When the orphans grow up, the 
mission finds Catholic husbands for 
them among the farmer boys. Oc- 
casionally an orphan is a candidate 
for the Chinese Sisterhood. Rose, the 
first waif received by Father McShane, 
wished to become a Sister, but a bad 
heart made that impossible. She 
asked, therefore, to be allowed to 
remain at the orphanage; and there 
she does yeoman service, teaching 
catechism and directing the Chinese 
helpers. 


Father Paul Lin baptizes a three-day “take”; older girls hold the tots 
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UP IN THE HILLS, the quila is 
in bloom; and as a result, Don 
Juan Ramirez is worried. 

I met Don Juan in town today. 
His patched clothes were bespat- 
tered with mud; his ojotas — sandals 
made from old tires — were cut to 
ribbons by the sharp rocks en- 
countered in the long descent from 
his farm in the isolated hills of 
Tolopan. But I particularly noticed 
that his usually cheerful face was 
furrowed with worry. 

“Did your mother-in-law move 
in with you?” I asked Don Juan. 

“No, Padre. Much worse than 
that! In the hills, the quila is in 
bleom,” he replied, sadly. 

The quila is a South American 
variety of bamboo. Although I had 
heard that blossoming bamboo is 
a rarity, I still didn’t see the reason 
for Don Juan’s worry. Consequently 
I found myself floundering about 
in expressions of commiseration, as 
we shook hands and parted. 

I went back to my house and 
entered the kitchen. Nazaria, the 
cook, was busy preparing lunch. I 
watched her a moment as she strug- 
gled with a duck, the stubborn pin- 
feathers of which were wearing her 
patience thin. 

I told Nazaria about my en- 
counter with Don Juan and his 
worry because the quila was in 
bloom. She put the duck in the 
sink, wiped her hands on her apron, 


Bad Luck for Don Juan 


by John C. Brady 





and proceeded to tell me the story 
of the blossoming bamboo. 

“The Indians have an old saying 
about the quila, Padre,” Nazaria 
told me. “The saying is, ‘When 
the quila is in bloom, misfortune 
is in the offing.’ That is why Don 
Juan Ramirez was worried.” 

The cook paused for a moment, 
and then continued. “I remember 
the last time that the quila burst 
into bloom. It was in the year 
1929. Do you remember that year, 
Padre? Were conditions as hard to 
bear in your country as they were 
here? In Chile it was a year of 
great crisis, especially for working 


e. 

“But that wasn’t all. Rats and 
mice came from all sides to eat the 
tasty quila seeds, and those rodents 
became a real plague. The rats and 
mice in turn attracted birds of 
prey, foxes, and snakes. 

“The people who suffered most 
were the small hill farmers like 
Don Juan. Such farmers own a 
dozen sheep and a few oxen, apiece. 
They rely entirely on the quila for 
forage, their animals eating the 
leaves and tender shoots. This win- 
ter many of their animals will die 
because the quila will have dried up. 

“When the Araucanian Indian 
says, “We shall go hungry when the 
quila blooms,’ he means it. But that 
is his problem. Mine is plucking 
these stubborn feathers!”’ 
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Kingie Georgie 
greeted 


the new missioner 


Y ARRIVAL in Tanganyika 
M was in royal style. I was 

serenaded by a boy with a 
wooden whistle, playing, of all things, 
“My Darling Clementine.” Out here 
the tune has a lively tempo and 
answers to the name of “Kingie 
Georgie.”” Later I was to iearn that 
the youngsters also play “John 


Brown’s Body” and “Glory, Glory, 
Halleluja!” 

I am not revealing a secret when 
I tell that here at Kowak we work 








among progressive people. The Luos 
are more ambitious than the sur- 


rounding tribes, and therefore, from 
the standpoint of civilization, are a 
step ahead of the others, even to 
the extent of being more warlike. 
Our men wear shirts and shorts, and 
our ladies don dresses — which is 
pretty good, considering that else- 
where we find little more than rings 
on the fingers and bells on the toes. 

Like that of some birds of the air, 
the plummage of the male Luo is 
most colorful to behold. On festive 
occasions we find him dressed in 
light-colored shoes, knee-high socks, 
shorts, a striped shirt, white collar, 
loud tie, bright felt hat: 

The Luo tribe originally lived in 
Kenya, which is north of Kowak. 
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One day a fleeing Luo took refuge 
among the Bantus at Kowak. He 
liked the place so well that he sent for 
his family, and later for some of his 
friends. Soon there were so many 
Luos that there was no room for the 
Bantus. Accordingly, the Luos took 
up spears and drove their hosts out. 
Recently the Luos decided that a 
neighboring tribe was poaching on 
their waterholes. They sent to the 
District Commissioner a formal ré- 
quest for permission to declare war. 
The District Commissioner took the 
request under consideration, and 
finally he replied that a war at this 
time would not be opportune. 
Wherever the traveler goes in this 
part of Africa, he finds Luos. This 
fact makes them an important factor 


in the spread of the Faith here. Since 
the Luo is respected by other tribes, 
he should be a good ambassador for 
Christ. The Luo himself is not ‘too 


June 


hard to convert: Kowak is only ten 
years old, and already it has five 
thousand Christians. 

The only tribe that is not afraid of 
the Luos is the Masai, to the north of 
us. The members of that tribe are 
hardy vagrants — tall, strong, and 
good-looking. They are the only 
tribesmen who still successfully re- 
fuse to pay the government head tax. 

The forces of law and order once 
sent an agent into Masai territory, 
to see what could be done about 
collecting the head tax. All the agent 
collected was the point of a spear 
from one of the braves. The govern- 
ment then sent police after the 
murdering culprit, had him brought 
back for trial, and hanged him. But 
this made no impression on the 
Masai. Their response was, “You 
say you hanged him, but we didn’t 
see it.” They still pay no head tax. 

But let’s get back to Kowak. We 


Also a new arrival in Africa is Father Joseph Glynn, of Dorchester, Mass., (below) 








have great ambitions 
for this place. On 
paper we have a new 
convent, church, rec- 


nary, and hospital. 
Father Joseph Glynn, 
who arrived here with 
me, has been ap- 
pointed regulator, and is responsible 
for ringing the bells. My job is 


and our knowledge of the language 
so small, that we have plenty of time 
to plan. 

Right now, we are trying to get 
our living accommodations in order. 
When our mission boxes arrived from 
the United States, we used the wood 
to make shelving and book cases. 
There is plenty of wood in Africa, 
but none of it in this part of Tan- 
ganyika. (Tanganyika, incidentally, 
is two-thirds uninhabited, because of 
the tzetze fly and the lack of water). 

One of our big projects is the 
building of a shower. If we wish to 
take a bath under present conditions, 
we stand in our basins and pour water 
over us, or we grab a cake of soap 
and go out in the yard during a rain- 
storm. However, if it rains very hard, 
we can sit right in our rooms. A 
shower will remedy this situation 


1948 IT LOOKS GOOD TO ME- 9 


A Maryknoll Annuity 
guarantees you income dur- 


ing life and spreads the Faith 
tory, school, semi- to others after your death. 
Write us for a free booklet 
about a Maryknoll annuity. 


(but not fix the roof). 
The chief difficulty 
lies in getting the 
work done. We need 
a hole thirty feet deep, 
for the shower. In the 
course of a month 
and a half, the men 
have dug five feet. 

I hope no cows fall into this hole. 
Cows are a big factor out here. They 
constitute the wealth of the people, 
and also the marriage dowries. 

A pagan can give a few cows in 
down payment, and take his girl. If 
he doesn’t deliver the rest of the 
cows, the father simply takes his 
daughter back and gives her to 
someone who can pay the full dowry. 
This system is out of the question for 
Catholics: the Catholic boy must pay 
the full dowry in advance, or there 
cannot be a marriage. So we want 
no “Catholic” cows falling into our 
shower hole. Such an accident might 
break up a romance! 

It has been a great privilege to 
live here, among the simple, friendly, 
uninhibited Luos. Maybe Kowak is 
only a few mud houses; maybe there 
are no trees; maybe the customs are 
funny to an American. But Kowak is 
my new home, and it looks good to 
me! 





A Roping-and-Tying Baptism 


“Maria Rosa was a tough job,” explains Father Edward Brophy, of Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, who had a lot to do with horses and cattle before he went to 
Chile. “She was three years old, and was very scared when her parents 
brought her to be baptized. She fought savagely throughout. It came near 
to being a roping-and-tying baptism. Then when the ceremony was over, 
she suddenly dashed to me and threw her arms around me — a glorious 


finale!” 




















































Many a hard family struggle hides behind 
ithe young faces in mission classrooms 


BLAZING TROPICAL SUN 
beat down on the white walls 
of the little building that 

served as the mission schoolhouse. 
_Its three small rooms were crowded 
to capacity with brown-faced young- 
sters. Some were eager to drink at 
the fountain of knowledge, and others 
were more eager to hear the pealing 
of a bell that would release them to 
the patio, where the wild Indian in 
them could have free rein. 

But studious or indifferent, lively 
or listless, pretty or plain, these were 
the children of a new and bright era. 
Living in a region so long abandoned 
by the Church because of the scarcity 
of priests, they are the first of their 
people to have the opportunity of 
learning their Catholic Faith fully 





The fieeteas seer 


Na lte 


by bishop Alonso Escalante 


ina 3 Catholic school of their own. 
The white-clad Maryknoll Sis- 
ter, making the morning rounds, 
knew the history behind each face 
and listened attentively to the 
stories poured forth to her. Little 
Lourdes, a beautiful child in the 
second grade, came to report that 
her father was going to marry a 
young girl from a neighboring pueblo. 
The Sister felt relieved. Pi the 
marriage would bring the affec- 
tion and stabilizing influence needed. 
Lourdes, whose mother had died 
years ago, had been tossed back and 
forth between her two grandmothers. 
One was so strict that the child lived 
in great fear of her and the other 
was so lenient that Lourdes became 
wild and disobedient under her lax 
control. It was always quite evident 
from the child’s behaviour, with 
whom she was living. 
“And will you call her Mamita?” 
asked Sister. _ 
“Oh, no! Daddy says I’m to call 
her by her name,” answered Lourdes. 
Not a good sign, thought Sister, 














THE DRAMA OF A JUNGLE SCHOOL II 


as she passed on to the third grade. 

On the way she met Aida, arriving 
late for class. The Sister hardly 
needed to ask why. Aida’s mother 
had deserted the father, a non- 
Christian Japanese, a couple of years 
ago. Since then, Aida has had to 
mother her four little brothers and 
sisters. By the time she has served 
breakfast and started the youngsters 
off to school, it is often late. When 
the mission school opened, two years 
ago, Aida’s father was the first parent 


to ask admittance for a child. He 


begged the Madres to receive his 
daughter and to make of her a good 
woman of strong character. 

As the Maryknoll Sister arrived 
at the door of the third grade, an 
attractive child approached. In a 
timid voice she asked, “‘Madrecita 
(Little Mother), may I have permis- 
sion to leave at ten, to attend the 
wedding of my mother and father?” 
Some might think this strange, but 
Sister was used to such set-ups. Many 
of the pupils’ parents needed to have 
their marriages “fixed up,” as the 
saying goes; for it is a common cus- 
tom here for men and women to live 
together for years and still not be 
able to make up their minds to be 
married. can’t feel sure that 
he or she is “‘the right-one.” Maria’s 
mother had been very ill in the 
hospital. After much persuasion by 
the priest, she and her husband had 
decided to “‘take the leap.” So the 


Madrecita gladly smiled permission 
to the girl. Then she set about her 
day’s work. 

The Beni Mission’s greatest need 
is a school building large enough 
to take care of the boys and girls of 
the pueblos. So far, we have three 
grades and seventy girls — but “what 
are these among so many?” The hard- 
est and saddest part of the mission 
teacher’s work is to look into the 
innocent eyes of a child and say, 
“I’m sorry, but we have no more 
room.” We tried to solve the problem 
by holding some classes out of doors; 
but this proved impossible, from the 
standpoint of health as well as of 
study. In the dry season, the hot 
tropical sun beats down unmercifully 
on teacher and pupils. In the rainy 
season, the rain comes down in 
sheets, making of the yard a lake. 

Realizing that something must be 
done before the opening of another 
school year, we purchased some land 
and made plans to build. On a recent 
feast of Our Lady, I blessed the 
property. We hope to be able to put 
up enough of the building to take 
care of four grades. We should much 
prefer to complete the building, as 
that procedure would prove cheaper 
in the end. But we have no money 
for any of the work. We are going 
ahead on a hope and a prayer that 
friends will supply the amount neces- 
sary — $25,000 to $30,000 for the 
whole building. 


Letter from a University Graduate 
“How I should like to go through the universities of Edrope, shouting 
like a madman about the souls that are being lost ! How many there are in such 
places who are thinking only of getting a high position through their reputa- 
tion for learning, instead of using their acquirements for the common good.” 
— St. Francis Xavier, writing from India. 





THE SUPERIOR GENERAL’S CORNER 


by Most Reverend Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


A pilot on the Sante Cruz run out 
of La Paz, in Bolivia, explained that 
the best answer he could give, to 
both those who urged him to go on 
in spite of bad weather condition 
and those who feared to fly under 
any conditions, was, “I have a wife 
and four children in Lima.” 

After covering some twelve thou- 
sand miles by air, in the recent 
visitation of Maryknoll missions in 
Bolivia, Peru, Chile, and Ecuador, 
I feel that an acknowledgement 
should be made of the high qualities 
of the pilots in those distant places. 
The finest assurance of the stability 
of the air services below the Rio 
Grande is their corps of home-loving 
and family-loving pilots. 

Maryknollers pay their tribute to 
those who man the ocean vessels and 
other forms of communication that 
assist missioners in their labors. But 
all Maryknollers who are stationed 
in the Andes, ize the tre- 
mendous debt that they owe to the 
airmen. Nowhere better than in the 
mountains, can the costly tedium of 
slow and painful travel be more effec- 
tively overcome by means of the air. 


St. Pavi's missionary journeys 


would have been much more numer- 
ous if there had been airplanes in 
his day, and airstrips at Caesarea, 
Antioch, Ephesus, Athens, and way 
stations. There is no doubt that 
mission work is helped greatly by 
good communications. 


Convenience of travel, however, 
does not insure more work, unless all 
the other factors are present. There 
is a tendency among Americans to 
mistake activity for depth — organi- 
zation for comprehension. Perhaps it 
can be said that activity without 


- depth is often lost effort, and organi- 


zation without comprehension. fre- 
quently leads to a stalemate. 


Charlie Chan of detective-story 
fame, once said, “Western man like 
bee in bottle.” The impression be- 
comes deeper, as life goes on, that 
there is much buzzing around in- 
many an American citizen’s activity 
abroad. No doubt, much good has 
been done, and is being done, in 
South America by our commissions, 
governmental and otherwise; but 
there are vestiges of all too many 
abandoned projects strewn through- 
out the lands south of us, that point 
to much lost effort. 

All our missioners, as they think 
more profoundly and meditate more 
effectively, become convinced that 
activity without direction must not 
mark the Catholic contribution from 
the United States. The call and the 
guidance must come from the local 
bishops who are God’s able represen- 
tatives among the hundred and forty 
million souls who dwell below the 
Rio Grande. 
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CHILE’S INDIANS PAY A CALL 


A PHOTO SPECIAL 


CHILE has 115,000 redskins — about a fourth as. many as 
id atm Chali i-Yo Mb) i i-S-Maloh am ale komm @lall(-M Mm fale llolal-Mola-We-Waelelaolall> tale 
proud descendants of doughty foes of the early Spanish 
conquerors. When Maryknoli’s Superior General, Bishop 
Larne, was in Temuco he had the pleasure of meeting 
some Araucanians. Maryknollers have a number of these 
‘Indians under their care, but most of the mission work 


among them is carried on by-German Capuchin Fathers. 

















NDER the guidance of nasal- 

voiced Catarino Evangelista, 

our mules started out from 
Jesus-Maria and began the climb to 
the high sierra. Our destination was 
a settlement of Cora Indians. This 
trip was no different from other trips: 
indeed, I think that travel in our 
sierra is no different from travel in 
any mountain mission, where the 
saddle is the missioner’s day coach, 
the area around the camp fire is his 
diner, and the sleeping bag by the 
side of the road is his upper or lower 
berth. ; 

If the weather is warm and the 
terrain arid, two questions forever 
remain in the subconscious: “Will 
the tortillas and beans mold and be- 
come inedible before I can get 
more?”’ “When shall we come to the 
next brook or water hole, so that I 
can fill the empty canteen?” These 
were minor problems on this particu- 
lar trip, however. The mountains 
were high, and the air remained cool. 
The journey was pleasant enough, 
and we arrived at Dolores in the 
afternoon of our third day out of 
Jesus-Maria. 

I had the cargo placed in one cor- 
ner of the rectory, beneath a thick 
section of reof that would be a pro- 
tection against future rain. Then I 
marked out a spot on the floor for 
the sleeping bag. But there was to be 
no sleeping there that night! No 
sooner had I everything where I 
wanted it, than Indians swarmed 
into the room to move cargo, saddles, 
harness, and sleeping bag. They put 
everything in the opposite corner, 
hinting that dancers would be using 
the part of the room that I had se- 
lected. Later, after a poorly attended 





Now I Lay 
Me Down 
to Sleep 


Scant hospitality 


among the Cora 


by John G. Nolan 


Rosary, I met the Indian governor. 
I asked him where I should sleep 
that night. 

“In the rectory,” he answered 
without so much as a smile. 

“But aren’t the dancers going to 
dance there?” 

Wee? 

“All night?” 

“Naturally!” 

“Then where in the rectory can I 
sleep?” 

“There'll be enough reom for you 
in one corner. You can sit up, with 
your back against the wall.” 

“What about the noise?” 

“The dancers will stop at dawn, 
and you can then.” 

“But I intend to celebrate Mass 
at dawn.” 

“Well, see what you can do.” 

Inhospitality to strangers has been, 
and still is, characteristic of these 
Cora Indians. On my first visit to 
Dolores, I certainly could not expect 




















anything better, from people who 
had never seen me before. 

The solution was to remove my 
sleeping bag from the rectory and 
stretch it out under a near-by tree. 


After an hour or two there, not even 


the noise of the dan- sm» 
cers, the shouts of the 
inebriates, or the cold 


On the next day, 
the governor offered 
to let me spend the 
night in his house. 
Perhaps he had been 
persuaded by the ob- 
jections of the commercial mestizos 
or the entreaties of the better-dis- 
posed Indians. True to his word, the 
governor came for me at nightfall, 
and we went to his house.. It was not 
so much a house as it was a store- 
room. In one corner, on the earthen 
floor was a pile of shelled corn; in 
another corner, was corn still on the 
cob. Everywhere — hanging from 
the ceiling, pegged to the wall, or 
strewn on the floor — were bits of 
rope, pieces of leather, stubs of 
candles, rags, bottles and broken 
glass, feathers, pages of newspaper. 

The governor picked up a broom 
made of small branches, and soon 
cleared enough space on the floor for 
my sleeping bag. I thanked my host 
profusely and sincerely. Poor as the 
._place was, it was his home, which he 
was surrendering to me. Besides, in 
it there would be no noise, no drunk- 


NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP 
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ards, and no mist. It would be a 
minor paradise! 

Slumber came. But it was soon in- 
terrupted by ants — a long line of 
them, scurrying three and four 


abreast. Faeyr were out for a late 


wg supper, and I was the 
— major obstacle be- 
= tween their hole and 
© thecornin thecorner. 
Some of the wiser 
= ants walked over the 
» sleeping bag. But the 
more stupid ones 
tried to go through 
the bag, working 
from top to bottom. 
Frustrated in that, they bit wherever 
they could! With hundreds of ants 
within the sleeping bag, and thou- 
sands outside, the time was not one 
for heroics. Rather than displease the 
governor, better men than I would 
have persevered. But wiser men 
would have moved, too. There was 
still a heavy mist outside — but 
there were no ants! 

Attendance at Mass, even on the 
holy day, was poor. Baptisms were 


‘few and I had but one marriage in 


the first four days there. I told the 
Coras I was leaving. 

“But there will be more baptisms, 
and there will be some marriages!” 

“Why don’t the people come, 
then?” 

“They are busy!” 

One néeds the patience of Job 
among these tough Indians of the 
distant mountains. 





Mrs. Brown, a blind lady in Baltimore, supports herself by selling news- 
papers and magazines at her own newsstand. For years she has been sending 


$8 a month toward the support of a missioner in China. 











The Missioner 
Was There! 


* DURING THE WAR in the China 
| theater, the U.S. Headquarters re- 
| ceived a report that a B-29g bomber 
~ had crashed in the distant mountains 
along the borders of Tibet, and that 
| its crew of five were held as slaves of 
_ ferocious Lolo tribesmen. 
| Immediately, into the mysterious, 
_ almost-unknown country, went a 


| combined Chinese-American scout- 


ing party. Behind it a strong military 
- force waited, ready in case of need. 
'_ Imagine the surprise of all to find 

Catholic missioners in those distant 
| pee Some of the missioners had 
among the Lolos thirty years. 
Those priests helped prove that no 
Americans were held‘: as slaves and 
that the story was an idle rumor. 
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Lolos are aboriginal inhabitants of South China, who were driven into the _ 
mountains many centuries ago. Among the Chinese, Lolos have the name | 
of being dangerous savages; but Paris Foreign Missioners who have la- 
bored among them find them friendly. Above, a young French missioner in — 
wrinkled cassock reads to his Lolo audience, who listen attentively to him, . 
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Quizzing the Quiz Kids 


Some smart lads 


on Lake Titicaca 
by Arthur C. Kiernan 


EXAMINATIONS were in full 
swing at San Ambrosio’s, on the 
shores of Lake Titicaca. I wondered 
how our students were making out, 
so I wandered over to the building 
and poked my nose into some of the 
classrooms. Such worried brows; such 
last-minute cramming! There were, 
however, some happy expressions — 
evidence that the wearers had sur- 
mounted all the dangers of the year. 

I fell into conversation with the 
group and reminded them that this 
same system of examinations had 
been going on in this school since 
1865. It didn’t matter much that the 
walls were mud, or that the one set of 
stairs creaked from age, or that all 
the first teachers were now dead, or 
that some of the alumni were senators 
and representatives; the fight for 
learning continued. 

For more than eighty years, bishops, 
laymen, governors, diocesan priests, 
Vincentians, and lastly Maryknollers, 
had taught ‘in these hallowed halls. 
The struggle against poverty, igno- 
rance, race inequality, was still the 
same. The boys still broke windows 
and played hooky. The principal 
now as then lost his temper. The 
treasurer begged for economy, even 


in the use of small pieces of chalk. 

Jaime Valdivia was pulling my 
sleeve to make me pay a little atten- 
tion to him. “How do you like San 
Ambrosio?” I asked quickly as I 
turned to him. 

“Oh, I think it’s great, Father! 
You see, my dad is manager of a 
factory that’s away out in the coun- 
try. There isn’t any school near by, 
so we have to look for schools that 
take boarders. We like it best of all 
here!” 

“Why is that, Jaime?” 

“‘Well, we have more sports here, 
more activities. And the Fathers 
join in them all with us, just like 
pals. And then we get a chance to 
learn a lot of English here. And 
Father Donnelly is really a swell guy 
— I mean a swell priest. He keeps us 
in line, but he’s got a wonderful col- 
lection of novels. I try to make him 
fuss by telling him I have a sweet- 
heart at the Colegio Santa Rosa, but 
he sees through me.” 

“Who is your favorite author now, 
Jaime?” 

“I put my money on Jules Verne. 
I think I’ve read every novel he ever 
wrote.’ 

I wondered how much Jules Verne 
had influenced the life of this young- 
ster in the Peruvian mountains.., 
“What will you do, Jaime,” I asked, 
“when you graduate from college?” 

“There’s only one thing to do to- 
day, Father! That’s to be an aviator 
in a jet plane. First, I’ll have to go to 
the West Point of Peru, Chorillos.” 





Hugo Osorio was just aching to 
put in a word. His father is the 
manager of a local movie. Hugo is 
the serious type of student, even 
sporting a whiffle haircut. 

“What’s on your mind, Hugo?” 

“Father, I’d like to know if we’re 
going to get that laboratory you 
spoke of, for next year’s chemistry 
and physics.” 

“T think we shall be able to make 
a few savings, here and there, and 
get the barest essentials. Hugo, what 
are you going to do after you leave 
school?” 

“T’d like to be a good newspaper 
reporter. You know, Father, I think 
a reporter can do a great deal to 
spread the Faith — and my country 
needs plenty of good Catholic lay- 
men who will work for the Church.” 

Now here is Juan Avila, high-school 
junior from Juliaca. Juan is small 
and lithe, a natural athlete. Cour- 
teous to the core, he makes us wonder 
if his father, who is administrator 
of a hacienda, is not a lineal de- 
scendant of an early conquistador. 

“Juan, tell me, are you thinking 
of becoming a professional football 
player after you finish school?” 

“That would be very interesting, 
Father. But I think now that I’d 
like to study agronomy, in either 
Argentina or the United States. And 
I like our sierra. It’s got a bad name 
for climate, but I think I could fix 
my house with all modern appliances. 
And you know, Father, maybe one 
of my sons would become a priest.” 

Well, I thought to myself, if we 
can only multiply youngsters who 
think as these do, there’ll be quite a 
crop of consolations from this school 
work on Lake Titicaca. 














by Edmund J. Ryan 


The Buddhist Monk 


Posed a Question 


E WAS A MOON-FACED, 

bespectacled, wisp of a monk. 

His words came pouring forth 
in a rapid staccato, and seemingly 
without end. But after an hour of 
patient build-up, he came to the 
point. His preposterous proposition 
made me marvel, afterwards, at the 
patience and tolerance with which I 
gave my answer, “No!” 

What my visitor wanted was that I 
should join with his Buddhists and 
the Tenrikyo (a moon-worshiping, 
money-making travesty on religion) 
and a few other weird sects, in an 
effort to give religious principles to 
the up-to-now misguided youth. 

Later, in thinking over the propo- 
sition, I realized the monk’s motives. 
We Catholics are somewhat in the 
ascendancy in Japan, and are getting 
more popular every day. This Bud- 
dhist monk wanted to climb on our 
band wagon, knowing that Buddhism 
no longer has the power to attract. 

On another day, a Buddhist priest 
brought a young man to see me. Dur- 
ing the conversation, the young man 
expressed the view that Buddhism 
has failed the people, and that mod- 
ern Buddhism is nothing but ‘“‘devo- 
tion to the dead,” for which the 
Buddhists charge exorbitant rates. 

During this conversation, the Bud- 
dhist priest nodded his head gravely, 


and didn’t seem at all angry about 
the accusation. Perhaps he had come 
to realize that something is wanting 
in his system. Of course he does not 
yet realize that Buddhism is wholly 
a false religion and therefore is not 
capable of answering the funda- 
mental questions of life. 

Twice the Buddhists have asked 
me to give talks: once to a young 
men’s club, in the district where their 
monastery is located; and once to a 
group of monks in solemn assembly 
in their monastery. 

The talk in the monastery was a 
most unusual opportunity for a 
Catholic priest. It went off smoothly. 
The questions asked by the monks 
were intelligent although, as was to 
be expected, they revealed some 
curious misconceptions about the na- 
ture of Christianity. One monk 
brought up the matter of the su 
quarrel between Catholicism and sci- 
ence. Immediately I went after him! 
My hearers were very much surprised 
when I gave the names of some great 

scientists. I showed them 
how Catholic scientists had invaded 
their monastery through electricity. 

Later the situation amused me. 
Picture a Catholic priest, in Roman 
collar with his back to a Buddhist 
altar, addressing Buddhist monks on 
the truths of Christianity! 

















Wanted: One Mechanic 


A tyro missioner gets initiated 


by John F. Curran 


MAYBE the weather was unusual; or 
maybe, calendar notwithstanding, it 
was China’s rainy season. For this 
was the fifth time we had planned 
to go to Shumkai, only to have the 
clouds let torrents loose upon us. 
Life at home in Montana had not 
prepared me for such a deluge. But we 
decided to set out, rain or no rain, 
trusting to our jeep to get us through. 

On Saturday morning we loaded 
the jeep and started out. And what a 
load it was! In the front seat, beside 
me, were the wife of one of our 
catechists and three of her children. 
Behind me was Bix Six, our famous 
catechist, holding another child. In 
the rear was another catechist, 


The author 


squeezed amidst the lady’s house- 
hold possessions. 

Ordinarily, the trip to Shumkai 
takes six hours. On that Saturday, 
we hardly covered half the distance 
in six hours. Every mile was the 
same — coaxing the jeep through 
mud and shallow ponds, traveling 
most of the time in four-wheel drive. 
And then it happened! As we reached 
the outskirts of a small village, six 
miles from Shumkai, the engine quit. 

All attempts to start it again 
proved fruitless. Meanwhile, the rain 
fell in torrents. For an hour we sat 
huddled in the jeep, trying to keep 
the children dry. We prayed that 
the rain would stop, so that we could 
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get out and take shelter in the village. 
And finally our prayer was heard. 
When the rain did stop, villagers 
came out and swarmed about us. Big 
Six soon had some men pushing the 
jeep into the village. I took parts out 
of the motor and dried them, but 
could not get the machine to run. As 
night was approaching, I decided to 
leave the jeep in the village and set 
out for Shumkai on foot. But two 
hours passed before I could depart. 
Big Six was engaged in what I 
thought was bargaining with the vil- 
lagers. Because I am new here, I 
could not understand most of what 
was said. Finally, however, I saw the 
jeep being pushed into one man’s 
use. Then we set out, and two men 
with guns joined us. Big Six ex- 
plained that he had hired them as 
, because Communists made 

the road unsafe. We were on the road 
about twenty minutes, when a voice 
from the darkness commanded us to 
halt. By flashlight, I could see that 
we were surrounded by soldiers. Big 
Six began talking with the leader. 
Soon the soldiers were ordered to 
move into position around us. Then 
we continued our journey. Hours 
later we arrived in Shumkai. The 
journey was certainly an occasion 
when ignorance was bliss, for not 





until the following day did I learn 
the full reason for the soldiers’ pres- 
ence. 

The two-hour discussion I had 
heard in the village had not been all 
bargaining. Actually we had been 
faced with a dangerous situation. Big 
Six had learned that village hoodlums 
planned to rob us. He then called 
the mandarin of Shumkai, who was 
our friend, and that official promised 
to send soldiers to our aid. After that, 
Big Six had begun stalling for time. 
His persuasive powers were so great 
that he won the village over to our 
side, and the vi gave him 
their two best gunmen for our pro- 
tection. Knowing that soldiers were 
coming to meet us, Big Six had 
finally decided that we could start. 

After Mass the next day, I called 
Father Cunneen, in Jungyun, sixty 
miles away, and asked him to send a 
mechanic. Then Big Six and I left 
Shumkai and returned to the village. 
We were testing the parts of my 
stalled vehicle, when Father Cunneen 
and Father McDonald drove up in 
their own jeep. 

They kindly towed my machine 
into Shumkai. There we found a 
truck driver who was able to i 
it. Next day Bix Six and I drove 
our jeep home. 





The Pope Who Converted England 
GREGORY, a cardinal in Rome, sought to steal away as a missioner to 
convert England. He was so popular in Rome that the storming populace 
forced the Pope to send a swift messenger and recall him. Later Gregory 
became Pope Saint Gregory the Great, and sent Saint Augustine with forty 
monks to England. When the first good news of the conversion of thousands 
reached him, Pope Gregory wrote to Augustine: “Glory be to God in the 


highest! Glory to that God. . 


. whose goodness causes us to find those whom 


we sought, while yet we knew them not!” 











MARYKNOLL’S ORDINATION 
CLASS for 1948 marks some firsts. It 


is the largest class yet to be ordained 


at Maryknoll, thirty-two in number. 
And within its ranks is our first priest 
from the State of Louisiana. 

The new priests are truly represen- 
tative of the national character of 
Maryknoll. They come from all parts 
of our country: from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, from Illinois to Louisiana. 
They now raise to forty the total 
number of States represented in 
Maryknoll’s priesthood. 

While all these new levites are 
bound by the common denominator 
of their priestly powers, each pos- 
sesses a distinct background and 
history. They are the sons of farmers, 
physicians, clerks, salesmen, teachers, 
mechanics, and factory workers. They 
come from large cities such as New 
York, or Chicago, or San Francisco; 
they come from small towns in 
Indiana, or Massachusetts, or Penn- 
sylvania. Some of them have brothers 
or sisters already in the religious life. 
Some of them attended college before 
coming to Maryknoll; others came 
directly from high school. 





for ORDINATION 


Maryknoll’s 


largest class 
to date 


When on Saturday, June 12, the 
last words of the ordination shall 
have faded away, these young men 
will be members of that select band 
called by God to be couriers of 
Christ’s doctrine over the earth. 
They will turn their faces to the 
Orient, to Latin America, to Africa. 
They will go off to remote corners of 
the globe, to tell men about their 
Master. They will join in the enviable 
tradition laid down by the Church’s 
great apostles who have preceded 


them. 

The world has sore need for the 
message these new priests will bear. 
In these days of international doubt 
and uncertainty, they go forth as 
beacons to a troubled mankind. 

As one of their predecessors has 
written, “They will begin an endless 
journey that knows no stopping place; 
they will leave their footprints upon 
unmapped mountain trails, and their 
fingerprints upon the unclaimed 
souls of men.” 


FOR PHOTOS OF NEW PRIESTS TURN THE PAGE® 
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What’s Your C.Q.?* 


*C stands for ‘‘conversation 
e\/ * quotient.” Can you hold 


your place in a “gab fest’’? Here’s a 
quiz to test your conversational abili- 
ties. See if you can pick the answer 
that best applies to each statement. 


1. “He bought a cassock.” 

C] (a) To rest his feet on? 
(] (b) My uncle is a priest. 
(] (c) What breed was it? 


2. “He spoke a strange mixture of Oriental 
and English languages.” 

[] (a) That’s called Esperanto. 

[] (b) That’s called pidgin English. 
[] (c) That’s called romagi. 


3. ‘“‘How many people are there in the 
world?” 


(a) Two billion. 
(b) Six billion. 
(c) Ten hundred million 


‘America has eleven million Negroes.” 
(a) 300,000 are Catholics. 
(b) Several million are Catholics. 
(c) The majority are Catholics. 


“T visited the British Antilles.” 
(a) The Channel is too rough. 
(b) Is Trinidad pretty? 
(c) England is very damp. 


“The Amazon is a long river.” 
(a) It is 600 miles longer than 
from New York to Liverpool. 
(b) The Ganges is longer. 
(c) You should see the Yangtze! 


‘He was a shogun.” 
(a) Did he live in Japan? 
(b) My mother is one. 
(c) I dislike show-offs. 


Cau) tae bo Le Un © Cd 






If you get 12-14 right, you are an out- | 
standing conversationalist; 8-1], you. 


won’t have to worry about holding 
your own in any company; below 8, it 


would be better if you just listened. — 


Answers are on Page 47. 


8. “Africa’s Lake Chad is remarkable.” 
(a) It has no outlet. 

(b) It is the deepest in the world. 
(c) It gets larger every year. 


' 


“‘How many telephones in Bolivia?” 
(a) One million. 
(b) 3,000. 
(c) 67,500. 


“How many islands in the Philip- 
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(a) 72. 
(b) 756. 
(c) 7,083. 


‘‘Koreans are a fine people.” 

(a) They converted themselves. 
(b) They are hard to convert. 
(c) They speak Chinese. 


“He attempted to climb Everest.” 
(a) Did he enter Tibet? 
(b) India owns Everest. 
(c) I took a train there. 
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13. “How many languages are there in 
Africa?” 

(a) Only three. 

(b) One basic tongue. 

(c) Several hundred. 


“T met a Maryknoll priest.” 

(a) I like secular priests. 

(b) My brother belongs to a 
different religious order. 

(c) Was he a home missioner? 
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66 AS I LOOKED INTO 
eternity in the guise of five 
enemy tanks, the thought 

flashed through my mind, ‘Oh, God, 

I never thought You would call me 

so soon!’ But death on the battle- 

field was not to be my lot. I was cap- 
tured and interned. Then I had 
plenty of time for thought. I came 
to a deeper understanding and ap- 

preciation of my fellow man. When I 

was finally liberated and discharged, 

I entered Maryknoll.” 

Thus does one of our seminarians 
describe the events that led to his 
decision to become a foreign mis- 
sioner. Each year our new semi- 
narians are asked to write briefly the 
reasons for their coming to Mary- 
knoll. Often the circumstances are 
unusual, One young man, a college 
graduate from the suburbs of New 


To Maryknoll - 


Came 


York, had a good job in the big city. 

“I was a typical commuter,” he 
writes. “‘Every week day I rushed for 
the 8:11 train; read The New York 
Times; had my afternoon highball at 
the Oyster Bar, before catching the 
train home. I made an excellent 
salary, and materially I was content. 
But spiritually I found myself sinking 
into an ever-widening abyss. I took 
an inventory of my spiritual life and 
found that actually I was living a 
pagan existence, with one Christian 
ceremony on Sunday to give me 
respectability. To remedy this, I 
joined a Catholic Action group; but 
soon I had become so Catholic- 
Action-minded that I had to come to 
Maryknoll!” 

Usually, the reasons for a young 
man’s application to enter Maryknoll 
fall into a much different pattern. 
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In three out of five cases, Maryknoll 
seminarians received their first im- 
pulse from a personal contact with 
someone who told them about Mary- 
knoll. A word of counsel from an 
understanding pastor, the example of 
a zealous curate, a talk by the Sister- 
teacher in school, or a sermon by a 
visiting missioner, sparked the deci- 
sion to dedicate life to those people 
in foreign lands who lack the ordi- 
nary spiritual opportunities. Altar- 
boy clubs, Catholic Action societies, 
and study groups also play important 
parts. 

One young man writes: “I was 
chosen as a representative of our 
young men’s sodality, to attend the 
Summer School of Catholic Action 
at St. Louis University. It was during 
a class on ‘How to Pick a Career’ 
that something instilled in my mind 
the idea of being a foreign missioner.” 

It is interesting to learn from the 
new students’ biographies that the 
second most important factor in in- 





AGE: High-school or college age 
is necessary to enter the semin- 
ary. You must be between 21 
and 35 to join the Brothers. 

CHARACTER: Excellent, of course, 
and attested to by your pastor 
and teachers. 





REQUIREMENTS FOR MARYKNOLL 










fluencing their vocations was the 
printed word. 

“I received my inspiration to join 
Maryknoll by reading The Register,” 
writes one youth. “I first heard of 
Maryknoll in the Catholic paper of 
Boston, The Pilot. After reading the 
foreign-mission page, I decided to 
become a missioner myself,” records 
another. An ex-serviceman writes, 
“Just before my discharge, I became 
more mindful of my vocation, and I 
can remember how Our Sunday Visitor 
helped me intensify my desire in this 
regard by its fine articles.” 

The survey makes Maryknoll more 
aware of the tremendous debt it owes 
to the American clergy — priests, 
Brothers, and Sisters. “I was first 
made acquainted with Maryknoll by 
a Christian Brother named Brother 
Ambrose,” writes one boy. “Since I 
was contemplating the missionary 
life, the principal of my high school 
told me to write to Maryknoll for 
literature about its work,” says an- 





HEALTH: Good health is essential. 
A physical examination is re- 
quired. 

EDUCATION: Applicants for the 
priesthood receive credit for pre- 
vious schooling. You may be 
required to take an entrance or 
placement test. 
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other. “In my last four months at 
Fort Jackson,” states a former G.I., 
“we had an outstanding chaplain, 
Father George Brennan. We talked 
with him often, and he gave me 
much advise and encouragement. 
His zeal for his work will be an 
inspiration for the rest of my life.” 
Another seminarian tells us: ““While 
in public high school, I went to 
religious instruction conducted by 
the Sisters. One Sister mentioned 
Maryknoll and showed me several 
copies of THE Firetp Arar. After a 
few talks with the Sisters, I decided 
to write to Maryknoll.” Finally, 
there is the phrase that is repeated by 
many of our seminarians: “I was 
encouraged to join by my pastor.” 

A number of veterans came to 
Maryknoll because. of mission work 
they had witnessed overseas. One 
young infantryman of the goth Divi- 
sion saw service in the Philippines 
and in Korea. He met several Mary- 
knoll missioners. When he came home 
and contrasted the lot of an average 
American with that of a Filipino or 
a Korean he decided to become a 
missioner. 

Another ex-soldier has this to re- 
port: “While I was in the South 
Pacific area, I saw many native 
people who were Catholics. They had 
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none of the comforts of the United 
States, but they seemed happy in 
their religion. One Sunday the Bishop 
of Rabaul told us about the missions 
be had had before the war. He asked 
us to help him rebuild. He also 
asked us to pray that he would 
receive recruits to bring God to his 
people. That started me thinking.” 

It is heartening to note the ideal- 
ism of present-day youth. The young 
men of today are really thinking, and 
they wish to do something important 
with their lives. “At the close of 
my naval career,” writes one of our 
seminarians, “I wanted to engage 
in an important work; a work that 
would help prevent a repetition of 
chaos over the globe; a work that 
would uplift men’s lives and bring 
peace to the world. I took up 
journalism but that did not seem the 
answer. When I heard of Maryknoll, I 
knew that it was what I was seeking.” 

Some eight hundred young Amer- 
icans are now training to reinforce 
Maryknollers already in the mission 
fields. The immediate need for mis- 
sioners far exceeds the number of 
candidates we have in training. But 
our seminarians’ biographies give us 
reason to hope that Christ will con- 
tinue to send more laborers to reap 
the harvest. 
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Eclipse 


Gop and man are the important 
factors in the universe, and one is the 
key to the other. It is the misunder- 
standing of both that has caused the 
present age to neglect essentials and 
fail in its service to humanity. The 
true interest of God, as far as the 
world is concerned, is the salvation 
of man. And the true interest of man 

‘is the love and worship of God, to- 
gether with 
the love and 
service of his 
brother men. 

Everything 
else in the uni- 
verse from the 
oldest rock 
and the small- 
est blade of 
grass to the 
newest and 
most elabo- 
rate inven- 
tion, is only 
a part of the 
background of human life; at most, 
a means and an instrumentality to 
play some little contributory role in 
the drama of man. To overemphasize 
these cold and inanimate instru- 
mentalities, and to lose sight of the 





central figure they revolve around, 
is not progress. With his flesh and 
blood sensibilities and his undying 
soul, man is the reason for the uni- 
verse; and his well-being is always the 
essential test of the health of the 
world. What helps him is progress, 
and what injures, retrogression. 


Hidden Treasure 


The charity of Christ was God’s 
gift to human- 
ity. It contains 
in itself the 
answer to 
every human 
problem. But 
the supernat- 
ural leaven 
has not pene- 
trated every- 
where, and 
perhaps it has 
penetrated 
nowhere in all 
itsfullness. The 
charity of 
Christ operated through fallible hu- 
man instruments, and thus suffered 
from their inefficiency. It also oper- 
ated on human subjects, who put bar- 
riers in the way of its divine logic 
and its complete development. 
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The charity of Christ has not yet 
produced its fruits of universal love 
of neighbor, world brotherhood, and 
peace, even where it is in operation. 
And throughout a vast area of the 
world, inhabited by one and a half 
billion men, it is not yet in operation 
at all. In very truth, amazing is the 
fact that the charity of Christ has 
accomplished great world changes 
under such handicaps. But it is also 
amazing that those who partook of it 
and understood its unique value have 
not managed to share it with their 
brothers in a more effective manner. 
And it is not amazing at all that 
nillions within and without the circle 
of its influence should fail to fathom 
and appreciate the heavenly treasure. 


Hunger 


Wandering fires appeared on the 
horizon of marching man, in the 
twilight of his confusion. He had in 
his im: .ortal soul an undying instinct 
for self-improvement. All his failures 
and mistakes throughout the ages 
had not quenched it, or put the 
least period to his restless searching. 
Not knowing the gift of God, he did 
not recognize his own salvation. 

He tried to find salvation in every 
little advance of secular civilization. 
He saw it in science, trade, educa- 
tion, communism — everywhere but 
in the universal love of God and men 
through Christ our Lord, which to 
Catholic faith is so obvious. In some 
respects, his plight became more 
pitiful than it had ever been. He. 





once suffered from soul starvation in 
an unredeemed world, where all 
languished equally around him. He 
now perished of the same hunger in 
a better world, where his own 
brothers abounded in all the spiritual 
riches of our common Father’s house. 


“How then are they to call upon him in 
whom they have not believed? But how 
are they to believe him whom they have 
not heard? And how are they to hear, if 
no one preaches? And how are men to 
preach unless they be sent?” 

— Rom. 10:14 





ARYKNOLL ORDAINED 32 
M young men this month. Their 
ordination climaxed a_ long 
period of preparation and training. All 
these young priests brought joy to many 
a heart — mothers and fathers, brothers 
and sisters and other relatives, friends 
and benefactors. No candidate COULD 
REACH HIS SUBLIME GOAL 
ALONE! All through the preparatory 
vears, each had to have support and 
encouragement of friends and loved ones. 
You, too, can have a share in the train- 
ing of a future priest and missioner. You 
can do so by helping us build our new 
national seminary at Glen Ellyn, near 
Chicago, Illinois. 


the Goal 
Alone! 


OUR PLAN 
WANTED: 400 Patroris to provide 400 
Units for our new national seminary at 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois. A Patron can be an 
individual, a society, a group — ANY- 
ONE! A Unit represents the space needed 
for prayer, study, eating, and sleeping, — 
for one student. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO! 


1. Join: 

The Brick-A-MontH CivB. .$2 monthly. 
Bricks, cement, labor, and so forth, are 
essential for our new home. 


2. Give: 

ONE SECTION OF A UNIT.... 
OnE COMPLETE UNIT 

Any Girt TOWARD TOTAL. 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., NEw YORK. 


Dear Fathers: 


I (we) should like to become a Patron of the new Maryknoll seminary at Glen 
Ellvn, Illinois. Enclosed is my (our) offering of $. 


I (we) should like to join the Brick-a-Month Club. Please seid me a monthly | 


reminder. 


Name 





Street 





City 
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fmers and Fishermen 


Worsuip is almost the word for 
[Japanese attitude toward work. 

© Nipponese seem to labor not 

ely out of necessity, but with 

wh. In Japan as in China and 

ia, the majority of the people live 
an and by the sea. Some 

is done in small boats, but 

fof the fish marketed is caught 

large vessels as on the opposite 

. Modern nets and mass trawling 

ire, but in.a land where labor is 

ap, the hand line also is employed. 
®armers have primitive imple- 

. In Japan as in some other 

luntries, a man’s brawn is a cheaper 
poomnmoc ity than steel tools. ‘The vast 

‘ ajority of families in postwar Japan 
Z it difficult to support themselves. 














There are 10,000 farming hamlets in Japan, so close-knit in their daily so- 


cial life that it is very difficult for the missioner to bring in his ‘message. 











The Japanese are adépted to the tedium of net mending and rugged night 


fishing. Sea towfis are as hedged by custom as are farming villages. 








Ah Lan, with her “skin like pale gold,” 


Carl with his fair hair, Olga with her dark hair, Ronald with his 


“beautiful dark skin” - 


This beautiful 
picture book 
by two Mary- 
knoll Sisters 
with 22 color 
illustrations 
teaches chil- 
dren to love all 
peoples. $2.00 





Krocx: STOP KILLING DRAG- 
ONS. China experiences of Mary- 
knoll’s Father Krock, told with rare 
charm and humor. Illustrated $2.25 


Watson: THE MAN ON JOSS 
STICK ALLEY. Biography of Father 
Daniel L. McShane, Maryknoll’s 
first-ordained, apostle of abandoned 
babes in China. Illustrated. $2.75 


Watso: TALES OF XAVIER. 


all will pop out of MY BOOK ABOUT GOD. 


Delightful stories based on historical 
incidents from the life of St. Francis 
Xavier. $2.50 


SisTER Rosauia, M.H.S.H.: RE. 
LIGION TEACHER AND THE 
WORLD. Three volumes: 

Grades I-III; Grades IV-VI; 

srades VII-VIII. $1.25 each 

All 3 vols., $3.00. Lessons and 
stories to aid parents and teachers in 
presenting Catholic doctrine from 
a world point of view. Illustrated; 
highly recommended. 


KELLER: MEN OF MARY- 
KNOLL. Excellently written 
sketches about Maryknoll missioners 


in the Far East and in South 
America. $1.00 
Ask for our free BOOK and 


TEACHER AID catalogues. 








A WORLD TOUR AT CUT RATE 

The two volumes by Maryknoll’s Father Considine are the only world 
mission tour in existence today in any language. 
ACROSS A WORLD (Asia, Africa, Oceania) 
CALL FOR FORTY THOUSAND (Latin America) $3.00 { 


$2.50 | BorH FoR 
$3.50 











The Maryknoll Bookshelf 
Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 


Please send me 


Vame 


Street 


Enclosed find $s 


City Kone State 
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Penici 11in Dr 


NE OF THE 
most interest- 
ing, and at the 


same time difficult, cases 
that I have encountered 
in twenty years of dis- 

nsary work here in 
China has just been suc- 
cessfully treated, thanks 
to the wonder drug — 
penicillin. 

A young woman, 
twenty years of age, who 
looked like a veritable 
shadow from the grave, 
was brought to the dis- 
pensary several months 
ago. She had been mar- 
ried at a very early age. After giving 
birth to her first and only child, she 
had developed a sore on the left side 
of her neck. The wound grew and 
spread over half the neck, down to 
the shoulders. 

Rice fields had been sold and all 
available money used, to pay native 
doctors and buy their medicinal 
herbs, but without effect. Finally the 
sore had become so repulsive that her 
husband put her out of the house and 
sent her home to her mother, who 
lives near the mission. As a last re- 
sort, the mother brought the young 
woman to me. 

When I began to undo the band- 
ages in my dispensary, other patients 
crowded around to watch. Before I 
had gone very far, they all fled. The 
stench was that bad! It took me 
almost two hours to cleanse the 
wound of native medicaments. Dur- 


by John J. Tierney 


d It! 


ing that time the girl 
suffered excruciating 
pain. 

-After I had cleansed 
the wound, I sprinkled 
it with sulfa powder and 
re-bandaged it. Then I 
gave the sick woman 
sulfadiazine pills to take 
home. Of course, I 
warned her that, if the 
pills should make her 
dizzy or cause vomiting, 
she should discontinue 
them and report to the 
dispensary. 

Early next morning 
she returned, to tell me 
that the pills had caused a bad spell 
of vomiting. I knew then that sulfa 
drugs could not be used for her. 
Three months earlier, one of our 
priests had given me bottles of 
penicillin tablets. These tablets were 
supposed to be kept on ice, but no 
ice is a¥ailable here. I decided to try 
them on the sick woman. 

I gave her six a day, one every three 
hours. There was no bad reaction. 
Improvement became noticeable. 
Soon I was able to take out a de- 
cayed piece of bone that I had been 
afraid to touch. I cleansed the 
wound, put in a drain, and kept up 
the penicillin treatment. 

Within a week, the wound was 
entirely drained. I began vitamin 
and malt-extract treatment, to build 
the patient up. After three weeks, 
this onetime shadow from the grave 
was like a rose in full bloom. 














Sisters Monica Marie and Candida Maria halt by the road on a mission trip 


The Bride 


Brings 
Her Village 


Steadfast Flame 
did something nice 


for the Sugar Cane folk 


by Sister Mary Albert 


SHE WAS a timid little thing, the 
prospective bride of one of our 
Catholic young men. She was from 
a pagan village, and she hung back 
a little when Mrs. Sturdy Virtue, of 
the Lim clan, took her into a Catho- 
lic church for the first time. 

Old Sturdy Virtue led the girl 
slowly around, showed her the altar 
with its tabernacle door, the Stations, 
the Communion rail; and then took 
her to the convent. Mrs. Lim wasted 
no time when there was question of 
securing for her future daughter-in- 
law the instructions proper for the 
wife of a Siaoloc Catholic. 

Heavenly Flower was the non- 
Christian girl’s name. She was ready 
for baptism in due time — enthusi- 
astically so. Then she chose, besides 
her saint’s name, another Chinese 
name, Steadfast Flame. She had 
needed no mother-in-law to bring 
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her to the convent the second time. 
Indeed, when relatives from her 
home town visited her, it was she 
whose firm grasp brought them to 
visit us. 

“My little one is happy in her new 
home,” Steadfast Flame’s mother 
said. Then she added shyly: “She is 
happy, too, in your Lord of Heaven 
religion. It is good that it is so.” 

Soon the young convert was mar- 
ried. We watched her in the glittering 
red-and-gold bridal chair, carried on 
the shoulders of four coolies, from 
the church to her husband’s home. 
Bearers went before the chair, with 
the traditional gifts from her girlhood 
home: pork, wine, a cabinet 
of black lacquer inlaid with 
red-and-gold bridal designs, 
a chest of clothes — all the 
useful gifts of timeless cus- 
tom. 

The people of Sugar Cane 
Village had done much for 
their Heavenly Flower. 
Later, she was to do some- 
thing very nice for them. 

Sugar Cane Village is 
about seven miles from Siao- 
loc. Not long. after the 
wedding, emmissaries from 
the village approached us. 
Nearly all were relatives of 
the bride. They asked the 
mission to send a teacher to 
instruct thirty-two families 
who wished to become 
Catholics. 

The messengers were 
much impressed with our 
parish life. They saw the 
Catholic church full of 
people for Sunday Mass; 
they saw 190 children, 





divided into nine sections for Sunday 
School. They attended the women’s 
doctrine class in the afternoon, and 
Benediction in the evening. 

I was sent to Sugar Cane Village, 
when time came for the instruction 
classes. One of our women catechists, 
A Si Tsi, accompanied me. The 
whole air of the village gave me a 
happy feeling. It breathed a spirit of 
courtesy and interest, rather than 
of curiosity. 

After school in the afternoon, the 
children came to us. They asked me 
to register their names. Then A Si 
Tsi gave them a thorough catechism 
lesson, while I talked to some of the 


The Sisters win high praise for their kindness 
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older women of Sugar Cane Village. 

We had told the children to stay 
away in the evening, but of course 
they didn’t. We had old and young, 
middle-aged and babies, to take care 
of. Benches were borrowed to seat 
the group of adults. A Si Tsi taught 
them, and I took the children apart 
to another section. 

I started: to teach them a prayer, 
which they were quick to learn, so 
I gave the class to a smart little boy. 
He read the prayer, sentence by 
sentence; then the other children, 
according to the Chinese method of 
study, repeated it after him. That 
left me free to deal with the adults 
once more. 

A number of men, including the 
teachers of the village school, lis— 
tened to the doctrine class in the 
evening. They seemed interested. 
Two men asked for books, a cate- 
chism and a prayer book, to be 
studied at home in their free time. 

‘*Mark the most important 
prayers,” one said. “I will learn 
those first.” 

At half past nine, knowing that 
the morrow would be another day 
of study, we sent our new friends 
home. I went to bed that night, on 
the homemade straw mattress and 
the crude bed, with a happy heart. 


Sister Mary ic 
Antonia Sodya 


THAT God’s 
ways are not ours ff 
is again manifested 
in the death of our 
Sister Mary 
Antonia Sodya. | 
Only forty-one 
years old, a trained nurse, and ap- 
parently rugged, she was one who 
could fill many of the crying needs 
of these days. Nevertheless, God has 
taken her to Himself after a brief 
illness. 

Born in Butte, Montana, educated 
there and in Slickpoo, Idaho, Sister 
entered Maryknoll in 1924. From 
that time till her death on February 
29, 1948, her keen sense of humor, 
her great generosity, her love of 
people, her desire to serve others, 
her vitality, and her solid practical 
piety, made her a most welcome 
addition to any Maryknoll convent. 
Please join us in prayers for her soul. 








It is a good day’s work, to have begun 
definitely to change a pagan village 
into a Catholic one. That was, in- 
deed, cause for thanks to God — and 
to the little bride. 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., NEw YORK. 








Dear Sisters; , f > a : 
May graces flow as plentifully as the Spring rains in China! Here’s 
to help you. 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 





As long as I can, I will send $ 


a month to help support 


a Maryknoll Sister. Please send me a reminder; I might forget. 
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O BE a successful missioner, 
among other things, one must 
be a part time junk man. You 
saveold string, rope, tin cans, old news- 
papers, wrapping paper, bottles, all 
the multifarious flotsam around a 
mission compound. In America, you 
sll these things to the junk man; 
in China you’re the junk man. 
One of our priests whose name it 
is not necessary to mention is apt 
to be carrying in his 





ma driver, any 
number of old pencil 
stubs, wire, string, pliers. He’d make 
any schoolboy’s pants pocket appear 
insignificant. The scarcity of such 
items in China inevitably turns a 
man into a junk man. 
We know another priest who de- 
tives quite a profit for charitable 
purposes selling old tin cans. There 
are a lot of tinsmiths in his town 
and they always come round to pur- 
chase tin cans for their work. They 
are mostly milk and coffee cans but 
they are much in demand. A couple 
of tinsmiths came round so often they 
finally became Catholics. Cans can 
make Catholics. 
Acoupleofweeksago Father Keelan 





took me to task when he brought in 
one of my parcels from home. I was 
sO anxious to see its contents I defied 
one of the missioner’s gravest rules: 
I cut the string on the package. 
The look of dismay on the cook’s 
face and Father Keelan’s was truly 
a new high in disappointment. 
“Why, you cut the string,” said 
Father Keelan critically, as though 
I were a doctor and cut off a man’s 
healthy toe instead of an unhealthy 
appendix. But before a week had 
elapsed I was looking for string to 
wrap a parcel of Chinese prayer 
books; and there was none — 
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the laws of nature, 
the little unwritten laws of 
missionary life strike back at you 
when you violate them. Another 
missioner, Father William Kupfer, 
gave his gatekeeper twenty broken 
medicine bottles. Later he learned 
that the gatekeeper had sold the 
bottles on the street for a good price. 

In all my wanderings around 
China I have never seen a junk pile. 
I doubt if a word exists in the lan- 
guage. In China nothing goes to 
waste, 














Reavy to Go 


. . . to steaming jungles 
of Africa, of Bolivia, of 
Ecuador; to crowded 
Chinese villages; to war- 
stricken Japanese cities; 
to Andean towns perched 
so high in the mountains 
that newcomers there can 
hardly breathe! 


They have been as- 
signed and are eager to 
go — to bestow the great- 
est gift one man can give 
another, the treasure of 
the Faith. 


Delighted as we are to send 
these missioners, and as they are 
to go, they can’t go on a wing and 
a prayer! The cost for each will be 
$500 for equipment and travel, 
whether they go by train, boat 
plane, pony, or bicycle. 


Five hundred dollars may seem 
a large sum. It is; but with many 
missioners going, it becomes an 
even greater one. 
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No magic carpet will whisk them to the missions 


Multiply $500 many times and 
you get an idea of the amount we 
must find. And it must be found 
in the next few months — unless 
we borrow the money, and we don’t 
like to do that. If you can’t help, 
will you kindly recommend the 
idea to someone else? Any portion 
(no matter how large or small) of 
the $500, will be most gratefully 
received. 


If you supply the fare, we’ll see 
that the missioners get there. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW YORK. 


Ce ee to help pay the passage of one Maryknoll missioner to his 


field of work. I wish him success! 
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Fist Figh 


AFTER thirteen years in 
China, I can honestly say 
that I have never seen a 
fist fight here. I have wit- 
nessed tongue-battles, with 
no words barred, by the 
thousand, but not one fist 
fight. The reason is found 


Chinese: they believe that a 
man who settles an argu- 
ment with blows does so 
only because he has run 
out of convincing reasons. 

Knowing this, I felt like a man 
plotting a revolution when, on my 
return to China a few months ago, 
I brought with me a set of boxing 
gloves. Dynamite could prove less 
explosive! If I should invite the 
schoolboys to put on the gloves, 
what would the Chinese say — es- 
pecially the old-timers? 

Nothing ventured, nothing gained! 
I decided to make a start. We have 
a little school here. After classes, one 
day, I gathered the youngsters on a 
plot of grass and brought out the 
gloves — big, sixteen-ounce ones. 

The boys took one look at the 
gloves and began to ruii — right to 
me! Shouting gleefully, they felt the 
nice, smooth leather and asked what 
it was used for. I tried to explain the 
purpose of the gloves very carefully, 
remembering the pointers that had 
been given to me years ago in Albany, 
New York, when I did some amateur 
boxing. 
I knew the boys well, so I matched 





in China 


by Mauricd) A. Feeney 


them evenly. What hap- 
pened? They went at each 
other hammer and tongs, 
flaying away with the spirit 
of born battlers. Each bout 
was hotly contested, and the 
lads loved it. One thing was 
proved: boys are boys, the 
world over, no matter what 
the philosophy of their land. 

Almost every evening 
thereafter, the youngsters 
stormed my quarters, call- 
ing for me to bring out the 
gloves, and start the action. 

I still worried about what the 
elders would say when they should 
learn of these goings-on. 

Now weeks have passed. The box- 
ing goes on. Each evening the old 
folks come and sit on the side- 
lines, to watch their sons and grand- 
sons do battle. The elders say 
nothing; possibly they still have 
doubts and suspicions. But at least 
they are tolerating our activities. 
And so far, the priest-promoter has 


not been run out of the country! 


All this helps: to prove that the 
foreign priest is looked upon as native 
to the village. Even his most out- 
landish practice, such as boxing, is 
tolerated. Any missioner who came 
to China four hundred years ago 
would not have dared to introduce 
such a revolution as boxing. He 
would have been driven out of the 
country, at least. China is a much 
more pleasant place in these modern 
days. Thank the Lord! 








Pig-crate-baby. “Bishop Paschang is 
a flora-and-fauna expert,” relates 
Father John T. Joyce, of Kew 
Gardens, N. Y., 
now in China. “‘He 
was giving me quite 
a cuffing as we § 
walked through the 
hills, because I did #& 
not know the names: Hj 

of flowers, weeds, Father Joyce 
grasses. Suddenly I 

spotted a rare flower that I knew. 
‘What do you call that, Bishop?’ I 
asked with malice. ‘I don’t know,’ 
he answered. “The Chinese call it a 
pig-crate-baby,’ I explained, “because 
it looks like a crate used to carry a 
baby pig.’ “M-m, you’re improving,’ 
the Bishop murmured. That was a 
happy day for me — I was one up 
on the Bishop!” 


At San Gaspar. “The Guilco River 
was so swollen that I could not go 
to San Gaspar by horse,” writes 
Father James P. 
Curtin, of San 
Francisco, now in 
Guatemala. “I had 
my first experience 
ona macca. That is a 
crude footbridge 
built of three cables 
covered with tree 
roofs on which planks are placed. 
After Mass, the Indians presented 
me with a leg of lamb, five dozen 
eggs, some chickens, vegetables, 
sugar and salt. An interesting young 
fellow made his First Communion. 





Father Curtin 








The Makiknoly Roundy 


He was illiterate, but tor months he 
had carried a catechism with him, 
Whenever he had found someone 
who could read it to him, he had 
memorized another page.” 


Bee-bee. ““Bee-bee is my most unfor- 
getable character,” writes Father 
Stephen B. Edmonds, of Cambridge, 
Mass., now in Topong, China. “He 
lives next door to the mission. In 
sunshine and » 
shadow, he has been § 
tremendously loyal. 
He is still a daily 3 
communicant at Me 

seventy. Some years § 

ago, bandits be- § 

seiged the mission. Father Edmonds 
Bee-bee, inside the 





’ compound, volunteered to step out 


and negotiate — at risk of being 
shot. ‘Say a Mass for me if I don’t 
come back,’ he remarked calmly to 
the priests as he went to his task.” 


Luck of a Chilean. “The sons‘of Erin 
speak of the luck of the Irish,” notes 
Father Arthur E. Brown, of Brook- 
line, Mass., now in Chillan, Chile. 
“Here they speak of the luck of a 
Chilean, in getting a priest for the 
Last Rites. Between my first and 
second Masses Sunday, I rode like 
mad into the country, married a 
woman to a man with whom she had 
lived in sin twenty years, then gave 
her Extreme Unction before she 
died. It was the luck of a Chilean.” 
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Farm and Faith. “I expect 1,400 
pounds of crude sugar from my sugar 





Father Wolott has finished a tiny 
place in Chungshan.”’ 


. he cane,” reports Father George H. 
a Bauer, of New York, now in Taipat, 
— “0 gm China. “Seven ho , 
had at 6 — : 
are fattening on my New Mission Method. “I think I 
sweet potatoes, and have chanced upon a new and unique 
two really fat hogs pattern for sudden conversion,” 
will buy me two says Father James G. Greene, of 
show cows. Thus my farm Woodhaven, N. Y., geygermgsegecmnme 
ther is helping to propa- now in Central 
desk Father Bauer gate the Faith. America. ‘‘The 
Be Through itsaid, 1’m__ forest thatsurrounds 
able to care for an entire village that Bacalarsupports the 





is preparing to enter the Church. I 
am telling the Sacred Heart to rush 
me a woman catechist, so that the 
women of the village may keep pace 
with the men. Perhaps someone in 
America can give a hand, too.” 





town. For their Be 
daily work, the men @ 
here take to the 
trails with their axes 
and machetes. My friend Jose is 
among them, a hearty and intrepid 
woodsman, but short on religion. 
Church, he used to say, was for 








- women and children. Then one day 

out Kweilin Progress. ‘“Everythingseems his axe brought down a tree un- 

me to go well with all of us in Kweilin,” expectedly. The tree struck Jose 

an reports Father Joseph W. Regan, of and knocked him unconscious. Now 

on’t 4 - : - : 

ape Fairhaven, Mass., now in China. we have a new face in church. ‘A 

* “Father Daubert has just baptized a man owes something to God,’ ex- 
class of 136. Father Lacroix has plains Jose, who found grace through 
bought property in Haingan, and a bump on the head.” 

— WHAT'S YOUR C. Q.? Answers: 1. b. A priest wears a cassock. 2. b. Pidgin English. 

ates 3. a. Two billion people in the world; Catholics are one sixth. 4. a. There are 

ok- 300,000 Negro Catholics — a very small percentage! 5. b. The English Antilles 

ile. embrace the islands of Trinidad and Dominique. This is in contrast to the French 

fa Antilles, which include Martinique and Guadalupe. 6. a. The Amazon is 3,900 


miles long; New York to Liverpool is 3,300 miles. 7. a. A shogun was an ancient 
the Japanese nobleman. 8..a. Lake Chad has no outlet. g. b. Latest figures show 3,000 


ind telephones in Bolivia. 10. c. There are 7,083 islands and islets in the Philippine 
like Islands. 11. a. Korean diplomats learned of the Faith while outside their country. 
la They. brought Christianity back and made many converts before the first mis- 

sioners came. Koreans, favorable to the Church, speak their own language. 
ad 12. a. Everest is partly in Tibet, partly in Nepal. It cannot be reached by railroad. 
ave 13. c. Some authorities estimate that Africa has as many as 500 languages and 300 


she dialects. 14. a. Maryknoll is the Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America and 
” is made up of secular priests and Auxiliary Brothers; the priests, like the diocesan 
clergy, do not take the three special vows of the monastic life. 
















Africa’s Roads are too tong for missioners 
to cover on foot. Only with a motorcycle 
can outlying missions be reached often 
enough. The cost of a motorcycle is $400. 
Who will help pay for it? 


In Memoriam. A free clinic for babies, - 


insuring health in an area where the death 
rate among infants is unduly high — what 
better memorial for one whose name you 
wish unforgotten? A baby clinic can be 
established for only $200 a year, in 
Bolivia, Chile, Guatemala, or Africa. 


One Thousand Christian Homes in 
Kweilin, China, lost everything during 
the war. A rosary, a picture of the Sacred 
Heart or of the Blessed Virgin, would mean 
much to these people. Twenty cents will 
cover the cost. Who will spare a few dol- 
lars to renew the Christians’ hope? The 
more we get, the more we can supply. 


When the Earth Shook, Father Rott- 
ner’s mission church in Chile was damaged. 
He needs $500 to repair the church. Any 
part of this sum will be appreciated. 


Capsule Church — a Mass kit! For any 
room becomes a church when it has an 
altar in it; and with a Mass kit, an altar 
can be set up on any table in a few min- 
utes. Two such kits are needed in Korea, 
and two in Africa. Kits cost $150 each. 





MARYKNOLL 
WANT ADS. 


As the Nurse Helps the Doctor — as 
the draftsman helps the engineer — so the 
catechist helps the missioner. If you 
believe that doctors should not have to do 
nursing, but should be out curing more 
patients, why not give toward the $15 a 
month needed to help the missioner be out 
winning more converts? The $15 will pay 
for a catechist, to instruct candidates, 


For Only $4.50 Father Kiernan of Peru 
can be supplied with three sets of .Mass 
cruets, which his mission badly needs, 
Will you help him get the cruets? 


“This Is Supposed,”’ writes Father James 
McNiff, in Molina, Chile, ‘‘to be an indus- 
trial-agricultural school that we are run- 
ning. But our equipment is nil! Machinery, 
old or new, would be appreciated. Books 
and pictures of machines won’t do it all! 
We need tools.” Contributions are asked. 


Mobilize the Church — put the Molina 
Mission in Chile on wheels — multiply 
the power of Maryknollers there to take 
food, medicine, and church equipment 
throughout the assigned territory. You can 
do this by helping to buy a _ half-ton 
truck. It will cost $1,000. All or any 
part of this sum will be appreciated. 


Worn Out with Well-Doing — the vest- 
ments which Father Rhodes has used in 
China for many years. He must have a new 
set, to cost $25. Will some friend buy them? 


Can We Nag You into buying a few 
more mules for Maryknollers in South 
America, and bicycles for those in Japan? 
A mule or a bicycle costs $50. 
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-OUR NEEDS IN LATIN AMERICA 


CANDO F&F WP 
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. Father Harter, Chile, a dispensary...................... $1,000 
. Father Zemalkowski, Chile, a windmill.................. 750 
. Father Allie, Guatemala, a baby clinic ................. 500 
. Father Foody, Chile, a motorcycle ..................... 225 
Father Garvey, Chile, a church organ................... 140 
. Father Grondin, Ecuador, Mass wine and hosts ......... 100 
. Father Gerbermann, Ecuador, a monstrance ............ 65 
Bishop Escalante, Bolivia, rosaries for the poor........... 50 
. Father Rickert, Chile, a mule ......................... 50 
. Father Koechel, Central America, 2 confessionals ........ 50 
. Father Smith, Chile, a bicycle :................00.- 0055 45 
Father Jakowski, Bolivia, one year’s Mass candles ....... 25 
Father Kircher, Bolivia, catechist monthly salary ........ 15 
Father McClear, Guatemala, catechist monthly salary .... 15 


is a clear, 
simple booklet. We will gladly send you a free copy. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS ¢@ MARYKNOLIL P. 0., N. ¥. 








BACK-ALLEY PADRE. Off the beaten paths of the main streets, one 


finds China’s poor and wretched. Down these back alleys goes the 


missioner, with charity in his unceasing quest for God's souls. 











